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T is not cheap things 
which Heal’s refuse to 
sell, but unlovely things. 


The shop caters for those 
who desire distinctive furni- 
ture in their rooms, whether 
their income be large or 
small. The goods carry no 
extra charge because they 
are beautiful. It is neces- 
sary to say this because the 
distinction which comes of 
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from BETTERTON to IRVING 


By G. C. D. ODELL. 2 vols. 950 p.p. over 100 illus. 77s. 6d. net. 


In his prefix to this monumental work the author says: ‘The aim of these volumes is to give the 
history of Shakespeare on the London stage for approximately two centuries and a half. The account 


w the vicissitudes of the plays themselves, and, so far as possible, the manner of putting them on.” 


To achieve this aim has meant years of patient research, and the result is a book that is practically a 
history of the theatre, its setting, scenery and methods from the Restoration to the close of the nineteenth 
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new book will cost 314. 6d. net. It is entitled 


THE THEATRE ADVANCING 


and contains a photogravure frontispiece after a drawing by the author 
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DANCE AND GARLAND 






By Gwen John 


HE village of Winster, once a town, 

stands ghostly and white on a lime- 

stone hill in the heart of the Peak. 

There is a disused market-hall of old 
red brick with stone arches, to remind one 
of its past. Behind the main street tiny 
streets run up to the mountainous slope, and 
perilously perched thick-walled houses,cling 
hardily. 

Once a year the village is alive with colour 
and dancing, and the brief summer is wel- 
comed back again. Gaily dressed figures 
skip down and up the nearly perpendicular 
paths, popping in and out of doors like rab- 
bits in a warren. Ata given hour they con- 
centrate, anc the men of the Morris, two 
abreast, and a handkerchief in each hand, 
dance the Winster processional through the 
streets, crossing and re-crossing in the pat- 
tern of the dance and pausing at open spaces 
for more elaborate figures, such as the 
Winster sword-dance. They are dressed in 
white, with coloured sashes, and with bright 
scarves and ribbons bound diagonally over 
each shoulder, and rosettes on back and 
chest. Their straw hats are crammed with 
flowers which stand up like hyacinths in a 
window-box. They bring their music with 
them—a fiddler or concertina player—and 
they boast both a King and Queen. Last 
year the Morris King was dressed in an anti- 
quated red soldier’s coat, and his Queen, also 
a man, in a long skirt, flowered hat and 
Paisley shawl. ‘The fiddler, who unfortun- 
ately was not equal to his task, wore a blue 
smock frock; the concertina-player I heard, 
but did not see. There were several black-a- 
moors also, the principal one being a man 
dressed as a witch in gown and bonnet, carry- 
ing a besom (a broom made of heather, bound 
to a pole or ‘‘ stale,” much used locally for 
stable-yard and garden work); a _ real 
comedian, who enlivened flagging moments 
by stalking with sleuth-hound steps, and sud- 
denly sweeping at the smaller children, to 
their delight and terror. The witch seems to 
be the Vice of the show, and his broom 
suggests that, like a gargoyle, he exerts a 
beneficial influence in sweeping away the 
powers of darkness, or in this case, Winter. 
Collectors of folk-lore will no doubt connect 
him with the more modern Black Virgin of 
certain festivals. 


Partly because the ranks of dancers have 
been so thinned by the war, and partly per- 
haps from an unconscious modernism and 
feminism, last year girls were allowed to take 
part in the display. But only, I noticed, 
quite young girls and children. They were 
admitted to the procession, but in a group 
apart, which was just as well, as it enabled 
one to see the effect of the proper Morris, 
which is essentially a man’s dance, with its 
own peculiar effect of ritual and severity. 
And of course the Winster sword-dance was 
performed exclusively by men, with wooden 
laths for swords. Many of the girls, how- 
ever, danced exceedingly well; on the whole 
better than this year’s men, with unusual 
grace and sense of rhythm, in country dances 
such as Jenny Pluck Pears. One wondered 
if these qualities were the result of many 
centuries’ tradition. The smaller children 
had a maypole, set up anywhere and held in 
position by little boys dressed_as sailors : 
round this they danced the ribbon-plaiting” 
dance. The many-coloured crowd winding 
up those hilly streets is a thing to be remem- 
bered. Even onlookers forgot themselves 
when they heard the familiar tune, and joined 
in the Morris steps, and practically all the 
younger people wore some kind of fancy 
dress. All about were to be seen small Robin 
Hoods, Red Indians, Chinamen with black 
skeins of wool attached to their caps for pig- 
tails. By the way, I suggest that the word 
Morris is a legacy from the Crusades, mean- 
ing anything black or peculiar or outlandish, 
as in Cornwall prehistoric stones are called 
‘*Saracen”; and as many country people still 
say ‘‘French” for strange or foreign. That 
is the folk way, and I have no doubt that in 
some places Guy Fawkes (himself a meta- 
morphosis) will become a Kaiser or Hun. 
In some parts of Derbyshire we call all the 
mummers, black or white, guisers, and the 
word Morris is unknowr. Not to be behind- 
hand in last year’s festival, the girls had their 
queen; not a May queen, but an Apple- 
blossom queen. Why this particular symbol 
of eternal summer was chosen I did not dis- 
cover, but the result was extremely effective. 
The girl singled out to wear the Apple- 
blossom crown was perhaps thirteen or four- 
teen years old. She was quite beautiful and 


very dignified, and bore herself impeccably 
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throughout the day. After her crowning she 
made a short rhymed speech clearly and con- 
vincingly : she seemed to feel her responsi- 
bility. Then we all stood up and sang ‘‘ God 
save the Queen.” She sat on a dais, and the 
Morris King and Queen were presented to 
her. Afterwards she was driven through the 
village by a coachman in powdered wig and 
brocade coat, with a lady-in-waiting by her 
side. All this was on the sunniest day, in a 
village where it seemed that every girl was 
pretty and light of foot, and where, stranger 
still, every home-made muslin frock was 
charming, combined with the universally 
worn white petticoat and white stockings. 
In the evening we all went to a long green 
glade lent for the occasion, where one could 
sit high on the banks and see the intricate 
dance-pa.terns better than in the street, and 
the queen took part in a tiny pastoral, walk- 
ing with her long pink train upheld by pages, 
followed by maids of honour. This enter- 
tainment was by the village for the village, 
no strangers there; for, happily, Winster is 
on the way to nowhere, and is too small to 
attract show-folk. The hills keep their rock- 
monuments and earthworks, and the people 
their traditions,  self-sufficiently, caring 
nothing for the criticism of the world beyond. 

Last year Castleton Garland fell in the 
same week as the Winster Morris. The date 
is May 29th, and if you enquire into its origin 
the inhabitants say tentatively that it is Royal 
Oak Day, or Oak-apple day. If you ask 
‘* But don’t you think the festival is older 
than Charles the Second’s time?” they say 
‘* Happen. T’same as t’well-dressings,” and 
leave it at that. As another local legend 
tells of horrible cruelty on the part of Charles 
to a Peakland peasant it is hardly probable 
that his preservation would cause such endur- 
ing gratitude. More probably the date was 
used as an excuse for an otherwise prohibited 
pagan feast. Winster is a feast of ‘‘ guis- 
ing ’’ : Castleton is largely a feast of flowers. 
Real flowers, not muslin or paper. In Win- 
ster everybody interests himself. in the cele- 
bration: it is a democracy. In Castleton, 
where, as a woman told me ‘‘ T’ railway has 
brought more harm than good,” only the 
poorer classes seemed to know that anything 
was taking place. These cling tenaciously 
to old customs—almost jealously. Castleton 


is a tragic little town, with a divided life. 
There are many new houses with cheap, pre- 


tentious building spoiling the outskirts, and 
old houses have changed hands. The cities 
have done their worst. The newcomers are 
not of the soil; ‘‘ No quality,” I was told, in 
the unimpressed country manner. They are 
sophisticated people, detached, unabsorbable. 
It was a showery day, and there was pathos 
in the fact that instead of dancing at the 
bigger houses there were only inns to wel- 
come the little procession. It is organised 
by the church ringers, who should dance the 
processional themselves and carry besoms, 
with which to sweep around and preserve a 
wide clear space. I noticed many women in 
deep black standing in the street. ‘‘It’s a 
sad day, is this,” said one of them. ‘‘ My 
husband was a ringer, and my son who 
should take his place was killed in France. 
It’s a sad day for many.” Last year the 
shortage of young men was so serious that 
the ringers agreed to have little girls trained 
to undertake their parts, with mock brooms, 
sticks with streamers. This substitution re- 
sulted in the dancing falling into second 
place, for the dancing of children, however 
good, is inadequate for the Morris. Still, 
they looked pretty enough, all in white frocks 
with thick wreaths of real flowers on their 
heads, and flowers pinned on their clothes 
anywhere. One child, merely an onlooker, 
had a white muslin frock trellised all over 
with pinks, their stalks pinned diamondwise. 
Nearly evervone in the street wore a spray 
of oak leaves. 

First, before the procession, the king rode 
round the town in blue velvet coat and scarlet 
hat, his queen (a man) beside him. The 
queen’s skirt was velvet, the cloak checked, 
with a gay Paisley border. There was an 
interval of rain, during which the children 
sheltered, then the king and queen met the 
dancers and the king was invested with the 
garland. The carrying of the garland is an 
honour, but no sinecure. It is a gigantic 
bouquet, apparently solid, made with great 
skill of the most beautiful flowers. In reality 
it is hollow within like a bell, the hollow 
being large enough to cover a tall man down 
to the waist. This is placed over the May 
king, who must be strong and enduring, 
though, I was told, ‘‘ We leave him some 
holes for air.” At the top of the garland is 
a detachable posy made of flowers bound 
circular-wise in lines of colour. This is 
called ‘‘ the queen.” After the investiture a 
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page or esquire leads the May king’s horse, 
as his arms are imprisoned and his eyes 
covered, and the procession passes through 
the streets, pausing at open spaces for danc- 
ing. Occasionally the dancing was broken 
by chance motor-cars. There seemed to be 
nobody with sufficient authority to turn the 
traffic down a side lane, so the dancing had 
to suffer. I am told that many of these folk- 
festivals have difficulties placed in their way 
by the unsympathetic, and that last year a 
certain well-dressing had been crushed out 


by the action of the tradespeople of the 
district, as it is considered vulgar. 
When the _ village has been paraded 
and the dances are finished, the king 


rides alone into the churchyard and up to the 
tower, for all the world like Childe Roland. 
By this time it was evening, for the ceremony 
had begun late. As he passes the gate the 
queen-posy is removed, as a token to be given 
presumably to a girl of the village. Of late 
years, however, tnis custom has degenerated 
into sale for money. But last year the king, 
who had served his country in France, had a 
better use for it. At the church tower a rope 
is let down from above which is attached to 
the garland, and the garland is drawn up, 
liberating the king. It is then hung high on 
the tower and left there in all its glory until 
it perishes. 

There is another custom, traces of which 
still linger in Derbyshire—that of having a 
garland inside a church when a young girl 
dies, where it is left to wither away. I think 
perhaps that last year some analogy between 
the two customs was in the mind of the 
crowd. The old ritual over, the king per- 
formed a newer one. He took his queen- 
posy and rode to the market-place (a green) 
where a stone cross is raised to those of his 
town who have not returned from France. 
Here he alighted from his horse bare-headed, 
and laid his ‘‘queen”. at the foot of the 
memorial, then stood at attention while the 
people sang the National Anthem. So was 
included the long roll of young men who 
should have taken part in this garlanding. 
At the end he replaced his scarlet hat, saluted, 
re-mounted and rode away, the short pageant 
finished. It was more a sacrament than a 
revel. I saw him in the distance afterwards 
stopping his horse to light a cigarette, with 
the air of one who has undergone some 
strain. Then a storm broke over Mam Tor, 
and kept the garland green. 


LEEDS INDUSTRIAL DRAMA 
SCHEME. 


We have received an interesting booklet 
giving particulars of a scheme recently 
initiated by prominent business men_ in 
Leeds for the encouragement of drama in 
that city. Sir Michael Sadler has given his 
hearty support to the enterprise, in which 
Mr. W. B. Dow, manager of the w l-known 
firm of Messrs. Simpson Fawcett & Co., 
is one of the prime movers. We extract 
the following paragraphs reprinted in the 
pamphlet from the Yorkshire Post :— 

Judging by the attendances at the lectures 
in the past few weeks, the scheme has ap- 
pealed more to members of clerical staffs 
than to the factory or works hands. Quite 
a number of workpeople’s parties, however, 
have been organised for visits to the Grand 
Theatre to witness performances by Sir 
Frank Benson’s Shakespearean Company, 
and in the case of about a dozen firms, the 
proposed plan of meeting together after- 
wards for discussion is being, or is likely to 
be, carried out. Parties from Messrs. 
Braims & Co.’s works in Hunslet and 
Messrs. Halet & Co.’s mills in Wakefield, 
for instance, arranged to attend a recent 
matinée of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” 
given by Sir Frank Benson’s Company, and 
then to meet together for tea and discussion 
ai the former firm’s canteen. 

With regard to future developments the 
idea is to have a lecture in one week, and a 
play in the week following, with a uiscus- 
sion later, and then allow a week’s interval 
before repeating that arrangement in re- 
spect of another play. The plays, it is pro- 
posed, should be performed entirely by 
amateurs, and the discussions opened by 
selected speakers, in order to encourage the 
others. Another suggestion made recently 
was that the promoters should go into the 
industrial districts in turn, but this it is felt 
would involve too intricate a scheme unless 
the business men as a whole could be in- 
duced to co-operate. Instead, it is sug- 
gested that all large works or factories 
might act on their own initiative and carry 
out suitable schemes. The work-people of 
Messrs. Simpson, Fawcett & Co., in Huns- 
let, for example, are prepared, it is stated, 
to arrange for both a lecture and a play. 
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HE second year of the British 

Drama League approaches its end, 

and on the afternoon of Friday, 

July 1, the Annual Meeting will 
be held at which it is hoped that as 
many members as possible will be present. 
At that meeting, besides the usual business, 
we hope for an important discussion of the 
League’s new programme, the suggestions 
for which, as made by the Special Com- 
mittee of Enquiry, we shall soon be in a 
position to announce. This meeting will 
also be asked to fill up vacancies on the 
Council, and to consider and, if necessary, 
take action with reference to any business or 
motion of which due notice has been given. 
Under Rule vi. of our constitution, ‘*‘ Any 
member desiring to bring forward any busi- 
ness at such meeting shall give notice 
thereof to the Council on or before the first 
day of June.’’ After the business meeting a 
conference will be held on the ‘‘ Future of 
Community Drama.’’ The names of the 
principal speakers will be announced in our 
next number. In the evening Miss Elsie 
Fogerty has generously invited members of 
the League to a reception at the Central 
School of Speech Training and Dramatic 
Art, Royal Albert Hall. 














The closing of the Gaiety Theatre, Man- 
chester, as a legitimate theatre under the 
management of Miss Horniman, on Satur- 
day, April 30th, is an event which must not 
pass unnoted in the journal of the Drama 
League. A telegram of congratulation 
for the past and good wishes for the 
future was despatched in the name of 
the League, which is peculiarly indebted 
to Miss Horniman in that she has gener- 
ously presented us with the complete 
series of annotated plays which were used 
for the productions during her tenancy of 
the theatre. These MSS. have arrived at 
the moment of going to press. They are 
contained in seven large packing-cases 
which we shall hasten to open, and _ their 
contents will be enumerated in our next 
number. Meanwhile, we desire to express 
our sincere thanks to Miss Horniman for 
this unique addition to our theatrical 
library. 


yy 


The matter of the Shakespeare for L.C.C. 
school-children is not to be allowed to rest. 
The school-teachers, through the Central 
Shakespeare Committee, are canvassing 
each other and their scholars for an 
Emergency Fund of £10,000 to carry on the 
work next year, pending a renewal of the 
official grant either by a reversal of the 
Auditor’s ruling in the High Court, or, if 
necessary by legislation. With all the good- 
will in the world, it is recognised that to 
raise so large a sum among the teachers 
and the children alone would be almost im- 
possible. The Central Shakespeare Com- 
mittee has therefore invited the Drama 
League to raise additional sums from the 
general public. This the Executive Com- 
mittee have readily consented to do, and 
so soon as the industrial situation permits 
we hope to call a public meeting at which 
the case can be adequately stated and sub- 
scriptions received. Meanwhile, we shall 
be very glad to receive any donations which 
may be sent to us. The children and the 
teachers are helping themselves to the best 
of their ability. This is a challenge for the 
members of the Drama League to show 
what they can do in an emergency which 
means so much for the future of Shake- 
speare and of our children. 
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DALCROZE AND DRAMA 


By Edward J. Dent. 


‘*Rhythm, Music and Education,” by 
Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, translated by 
Harold F. Rubinstein. (Chatto & 
Windus. 15s. net.). 


T seems hardly necessary in these days 

to explain to readers what is the system 

of education known as_ Eurhythmics 

and invented by Mr. Emile Jaques- 
Dalcroze. Indeed, it cannot be explained 
in a few words, even by its professed 
teachers. To be properly appreciated it 
must be personally experienced, although 
those of us who were born too early to be 
educated on these lines may still be able to 
gather some general idea of its intention. 
The true Dalcroze enthusiasts as a matter 
of fact maintain that we can never be too 
old to learn eurhythmics, and one devotee 
even assured me that it was an _ excellent 
treatment for rheumatism. At the same 
time there are many mistaken notions as to 
the true object of eurhythmic training. But 
the only really important thing about 
eurhythmics is its mental and physical effect 
on the pupil. Its details, taken singly, 
are hardly any of them new. There are 
indeed some happy people in this world 
who seem to be eurhythmists by the light 
of nature, just as the world’s best singers 
generally say that they never had a lesson 
in their lives. The true function of M. 
Dalcroze’s teaching is to make mind and 
body alert and responsive to musical 
rhythm, and in this way to develop the 
capacity and the will towards self-expres- 
sion in rhythmical movement. Some pupils 
may wish to become dancers, others may 
develop into pianists or singers; many will 
just remain ordinary men and women pursu- 
ing some non-artistic profession, but giving 
an added grace to life by the impulse to 
beauty which eurhythmics has taught them. 

There can be no doubt that every actor, 
humble or eminent, professional or 
amateur, would benefit enormously by such 
studies. It is a strange thing that in 
England, the country which has given the 
world the ideal of ‘‘ team-work,’’ it should 
be so rare to see a play performed with 
even a rudimentary feeling for ensemble. 
In Germany excellence of ensemble is 
universal. It comes partl from the reper- 


tory system, partly too from the German 
willingness to submit to discipline, but very 
largely from the more important place which 
music takes in the cultural background of 
every German mind. Even if not a note of 
actual music is heard in a play, Germans 
understand more or less what it is to go 
through the play as if the whole thing was 
being performed to music. In England we 
often have plays with incidental music: it 
is a tradition of the English theatre that 
dates from before Shakespeare. But our 
actors seem to have not the least notion of 
making their actions and their words fit in 
with the notes of the orchestra. 

Over and over again the lament is heard 
that we have hardly any actors who can 
speak Shakespeare or indeed verse of any 
poet. Even if we had the actors, that does 
not necessarily make an ensemble. But a 
poetical play—any play indeed, even a 
modern farce, in its own way—should be 
like a symphony for a number of instru- 
ments : it should be dominated by a rhythm, 
so that from the moment the curtain rises 
until its fall that rhythm, swaying to the 
intention of the poet, yet never for an in- 
stant broken, should sway the emotions of 
the audience to tears or to laughter. To 
that rhythm every word, every single move- 
ment, contributes just as each instrument, 
though it play but-three notes, helps to 
build up the rhythm of a symphony. A play 
which moves in this way has something of 
the power which keeps a hoop rolling upon 
its edge. It cannot stand unless it moves, 
and moves rhythmically. Then it may 
sway, go slow or fast, or leap into the air— 
as long as it moves it has life. That is the 
real essence of music, from the days of 
ancient Greece to our own, and just as the 
Greek sense of musical rhythm and form 
was expressed more in what we should now 
call poetry (though our poetry has given it 
up to what we call music), so a future age 
may possibly express its ‘‘ music,’’ not in 
sounds alone, but in bodily movements. It 
is something of this kind that M. Dalcroze 
seems to foreshadow in this collection of 
admirably translated essays. It is a book 
which everybody connected with the stage, 
director, actor, or scene shifter, will be the 
wiser for reading. 





NEWS FROM NORTH & SOUTH 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE ON 
TOUR. 

The company of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
including the majority of its leading 
actresses and actors, such as Madam Knip- 
per-Chechov (the widow of Anton Chechov), 
Madam Germanova, M.M. Kachalov, Mas- 
salitinov, and others, in all about 40 per- 
sons, are now on their way to Prague, where 
a month’s season at the Vinogradsky 
Theatre is announced. The Czech papers 
publish a list of the plays which will be per- 
formed by the famous Moscow company. 
‘* The Three Sisters,’’ ‘‘ Uncl Vanya,”’ 
** The Cherry Orchard,’’ by A. Chechov, 
‘* The Lower Depths,’’ by Maxim Gorki, 
‘** The Brothers Karamazoff,’’ by Dostoev- 
sky (this dramatisation of Dostoevsky’s 
novel will be produced, as in Moscow, in 
two parts on two consecutive nights), plays 
by Knut Hamsun and Ostrovsky. The 
Moscow Art Theatre will also visit Vienna, 
Berlin and Paris. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Outlook Club was opened in Edin- 
burgh at the Outlook Tower, Castle Hill, on 
Saturday, November 22nd, 19rg. At the 
inaugural meeting members were invited to 
join various groups, one of which was to be 
the Drama Group. About fifteen members 
joined there and then and weekly meetings 
were at once arranged for the reading of 
plays. These regular meetings have gone 
on steadily without a break except during 
holiday periods and the membership of the 
group is always increasing. Most of the 
plays read have been modern English and 
Irish, except during one session when Gil- 
bert Murray’s translations of Greek plays 
were read, and the coming session is to be 
given up to Shakespeare. 

The first play to be acted by the group 
was Synge’s ‘‘ Shadow of the Glen.” Two 
performances were given and it was received 
with ‘sympathy and delight by the club 
members and their friends. Then followed 
‘* The Lost Silk Hat,’’ by Lord, Dunsany, 
which, owing to the difficulty of finding 
enough men willing to act, was performed 
by women in ‘‘ once upon a time ’’ costume 
and called ‘‘ A Fantasy.’’ J. M. Barrie’s 
‘* Twelve Pound Look ’’ was given at the 


beginning of this year and two plays, scenes 
from ‘‘As You Like It’’ and Shaw’s 
‘‘ Dark Lady of the Sonnets,’ are now in 
preparation for performance in May. In 
addition to these plays one member gave a 
delightful recital of some of AZsop’s Fables 
and extracts from Austin Dobson. 

So far nothing has been done outside the 
club, though various societies have asked 
for repetitions of the plays and we hope 
very soon to be able to give some. 

Two interesting dramatic recitals have 
been given by visitors to the club: Mrs. 
Rogers from Bristol gave ‘‘ Paolo and 
Francesca,’’ and Miss Watanabe one act 
from a Japanese Tragedy, ‘‘ The Pine 
Tree ’’ by Matsu. 

MARJORIE RACKSTRAW. 


LEEDS. 


Mr. T. R. Dawes informs us that there is 
to be a dramatic performance on May 4th 
at the Albert Hall, Leeds, the proceeds of 
which will be given to the British Drama 
League. The programme will include 
scenes from ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’’ by a Leeds Elementary School, 
‘* Collingham Ghost ’’ by the Collingham 
Players, and Mr. A. A. Milne’s ‘* Wurzel 
Flummery.”’ 

The performance is to be given under dis- 
tinguished patronage, and the League is 
naturally extremely grateful for this gen- 
erous undertaking, which is partly the result 
of the Conference held in Leeds in Novem- 
ber last. 

BATH. 


The Citizen House Players added, this 
Easter, another to their growing list of 
modern miracle plays. ‘‘The Man’’ showed 
showed us the story of the sacrifice of 
Christ as it may be interpreted in an 
imaginary setting of contemporary life. 
Nothing could be more audacious than the 
spirit in which Miss de Reyes and her com- 
pany set to work. At the same time 
nothing could be more 


reverent. Those two qualities of audacity 
and reverence combined in an unforgettable 
and inspiring performance. The next pro- 
duction will be of a lighter nature, and 
will be given in the Roof Garden Theatre, 
an illustration of which appears on the 
cover of the present number. 


fundamentally - 
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COMMUNITY DRAMA ON A 
COMMERCIAL BASIS. 


We have received the following ‘‘ Con- 
stitution ’’ adopted by the Mansfield House 
Players which represents an attempt to 
define the movement so as to come 
within the definition of a ‘‘ professional 
organization ’’ according to the suggestion 
made by Mr. Bernard Shaw in the January 
number of ‘‘ Drama.’’ We have forwarded 
a copy to the Authors’ Society for their 
opinion. 

Resolutions Constituting the Basis of the 
Mansfield House Players. 


(1) To form themselves into a body to be 
called The Mansfield House Players 
for the purpose of producing a series 
of plays every season in Mansfield 
Hall or in any hall or theatre that 
may become available. 

(2) Te devote the profits of the perform- 
ance given to the building up of a 
capital fund to be used for the 
furtherance of dramatic work in 
West Ham, with the object of secur- 
ing ultimately a Municipal Theatre. 

(3) To appoint the following officers :— 
Director, Producer, Stage Manager 
and a Committee of three (one of 
whom for the first year shall be a 
member of the Mansfield House 
Dramatic Society) to whom the 
management of the Mansfield House 
Players shall be entrusted. 

(4) To restrict full membership for the 
first year to those present at the 
meeting and such persons as may be 
co-opted by the Committee. The 
question of membership to be dis- 
cussed again in twelve months’ time. 

(5) Business meetings, to which all 
members shall be summoned, to be 
held as necessary. 


COSTUME 


Mr. E. F. Furniss, the Secretary of the 
Thespian Dramatic Society in Sheffield, 


PLAYS WANTED. 


writes to us as follows :—‘‘ This society will 
be pleased to read original ‘‘costume’’ plays 
with a view to producing one in January 
next. I know that many societies hold 
amongst their members; Competitions for 
Original Plays, but I have not heard of Cos- 
tume Plays being submitted. I feel sure 
that many such have been written and have 
never been performed. | Could we find a 
suitable one, it would bein keeping with 
our aims to produce works that have rarely 
been produced before.’’ 

Any playwrights who would care to sub- 
mit costume plays for possible production 
by the Thespian Society, should forward 
their MS. to Mr. E. F..-Furniss, . Elmore 
Villa, Moor Oaks, Sheffield. 


DUMFRIES. 


The Dumfries Guild of Players, whose 
efforts to bring about a greater apprecia- 
tion of the Drama have been consistent and 
successful, presented Bernard Shaw’s 
‘* Arms and the Man ’’ and Stanley Hough- 
ton’s ‘* The Dear Departed’’ at the 
Lyceum Theatre on April 22nd. 

‘Arms and the Man ”’ had been one of 
the first ventures of the Guild, and its 
revival was an even greater success than its 
previous production just over six years ago. 
Miss Hoeck showed great aptitude in the 
part of the romantic young lady Raina, and 
Mr. Darlinson again played the part. of 
Bluntschli with good effect, especially in 
the famous bedroom scene. ‘‘ The play, in 
fact,’’ writes a correspondent, ‘* was 
splendidly performed throughout and ad- 
mirably staged owing to the experienced 
help of Mr. Harold Johnstone, Mr. Lennox, 
and Mr. Fred Hall, under the direction of 
Mr. Humphrey.’’ 

The opening play, Stanley Houghton’s 
‘* The Dear Departed,’’ a short comedy in 
which only five. characters are introduced, — 
treats humorously of the domestic squabbles 
which not’ infrequently follow the division 
of the early possessions of a deceased 
relative. This play also was much 
appreciated. 
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THE PLAY AND PAGEANT 
UNION. 


At the Hampstead Garden Suburb Institute the 
Play and Pageant Union recently gave a most in- 
teresting performance of Dekker’s ‘‘ Shoemaker’s 
Holiday.’’ It was one of the best instances of com- 
munity production which we have seen, and we are 
very glad to print the following account of the 
history of the movement which Mr. G. W. Bishop 
has been good enough to send us: 


The history of the Play and Pageant Union 
should really begin with the small band of en- 
thusiasts who in 1910, when there were com- 


paratively few houses in the Garden Suburb, wrote 
and produced an open-air pageant entitled ‘‘ The 
Masque of Fairthorpe.’’ Practically all the residents 
took part in it, and the costumes and properties 
were made by the performers. Up to 1914 the 
annual pageant was the important event of the year 
in the district. Then the war came and minor 
pageantry had to go. The little pageant committee 
kept alive, however, and early in 1920 a meeting of 
the residents was called. Here the P.P.U. was 
formed with the object of unifying all the dramatic 
activities of the suburb. A council was elected 
which speedily got to work, and the result has been 
a year of splendid dramatic vigour. 

There have been nine productions given under 
the auspices of the Union since its formation, not 
counting the two short plays given as a foretaste at 
the inauguration. Six of these have been produced 
and performed by the Society, and they include the 
open-air pastoral, ‘‘ Pan Pipes in Archos,’’ which 
was played in one of the woods on the Estate and 
seen by over four thousand people; Galsworthy’s 
‘* The Pigeon”; Stevenson and Henley’s ‘* Admiral 
Guinea "’; a Christmas Revue (written by members) ; 
a Quadruple Bill; and the recent revival of Dekker's 
‘* The Shoemaker’s Holiday,’’ which attracted a 
number of notable people up to Hampstead. Be- 
sides this, in co-operation with the local Art School 
an origir>! play with fine opportunities for spectacu- 
lar effects in lighting and dressing was performed ; 
and the Arts League of Service has begun two of its 
village tours at the Society’s little theatre. The 
Union now possesses an easily erected fit-up and a 
very adequate lighting system. In addition, the 
open-air theatre in the wood has been vastly im- 


proved. By a semicircular system of terracing 
there is a perfect view of the ‘“‘ stage’ for 500 


people. 
The aim of the P.P.U. is a Community Theatre 


for outdoor and indoor productions. All the scenery 
is designed and made by members; so are prac- 
tically all the costumes. Local effort in play writ- 
ing, play producing and acting is gncouraged. 
During the winter there has been a ‘ Rehearsal ” 
school in which over thirty students have taken 
parts, and next week some two hundred people will 
begin rehearsing for the June open-air production, 
** The Crowning of King Reynaud,’’ a play in verse 
writter. by one of the members. 





Copies of the Coloured Lithograph reproduced on 
the cover of this magazine can be obtained on appli- 
cation, price £52 2s. Od. 


each. 


COMMENDABLE PLAYS 


By Ausrey Hicoins. 


The League of Notions (at the New Oxford). 
The Whiteheaded Boy (at the Ambassadors). 
London’s Grand Guignol (at the Little Theatre). 
The Shaw Season (at the Everyman Theatre). 
The Circle (at the Haymarket Theatre). 

A Bill of Divorcement (at the St. Martins). 
Othello (at the Court). 

French Plays (at the Prince’s Theatre). 





WARRIORS’ DAY FUND. 


Up to date Captain Horace Collins, the secretary 
of the Amateur Section, has received over £20,000 
in cash, which represents an average of £20 from 
each of 1,000 entertainments. Returns are still to 
come from another two hundred entertainments, 
which should, on the same average, produce an- 
other £4,000. Ewell, Richmond, and Tring at 
present hold the honour of having contributed the 
largest individual amounts to the fund, in the order 
named, but their totals may possibly be beaten by 
returns not yet to hand. 

Mr. George Grossmith and the committee of the 
Amateur Section are most anxious to convey their 
most grateful thanks to all those amateurs who so 
willingly and energetically gave their services, and 
made this effort such a magnificent success. 


ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


Last year the League of Arts arranged four very 
successful performances in Hyde Park, each of 
which was attended by about five thousand people. 
The cost, however, was ruinous, because the 
League was not allowed to sell tickets. 

H.M. Office of Works has now given the League 
a better opportunity by offering to allow tickets 
and programmes to be sold for performances this 
summer. It has, therefore, been decided to pro- 
duce a number of musical and dramatic entertain- 
ments during the summer months, with the kind 
co-operation of many artists. 

H.M. Office of Works is prevented by an Act of 
Parliament from allowing tickets to be sold within 
the precincts of the park. This, of course, makes 
the work much more difficult, but the Committee 
hopes that it will be possible to get the public to 
understand that they can buy tickets from the 
League, or from voluntary agents outside the park 
gates, if the latter course wins the assent of the 
police authorities. 

The League will depend on the assistance of all 
friends of art and the drama in making the per- 
formances known, especially at the outset during 
the first three crucial weeks, until the existence of 
the entertainments is well known about London. 
Five-shilling tickets can be obtained beforehand for 
3 p.m. or 8 p.m. on any Saturday in June or July 
from Miss de Grave, 55, Oxford Terrace, W.2. 



































Costumes & Designs 








TOM HESLEWOOD 


TOM HESLEWOOD ERIC COW LEY 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


We supply Costumes for London and Provincial pro 
ductions, Amateur Theatricals & Fancy Dress Balls. 


Members of the BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


will receive special attention. 


All the costumes used by the late Mr. H. B. Irving 
in his productions have recently been added to our stock. 





Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Telephone :— 4432 Gerrard 

















FOR THE BEST 
DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM 


THE 


Saturday Review 


Od. 


£1 10 + per ann. post free 


9 KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








MILTON’S PROSODY 


With a chapter on 
Notes by ROBERT 
final edition. 


Accentual Verse and 
BRIDGES. Kevised 
Medium svo. 12s. 6s. net. 


SONNETS FROM HAFEZ asc ore: 


Verses. By ELIZABETH BRIDGES. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net 


POEMS 


By a Brother and Sister Crown 8vo 
4s. 6d. net. 

A few f these verses have already appeared in 
THE Part Marri Gazerttt THE Quest .and THe 


BRITISH REVIEW 


DIVORGE 


A new Volume of Verse 
WILLIAMS, Author of 
formity.’’ Crown 8vo., 


By CHARLES 
‘Poems of Con 
4s. net. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


A New Approach. By W.S. TOMKINSON 
With a Preface by E. A. GREENING 
LAMBORN. Crown svo. 6s. 6d. net 


LONDON: HUMPHREY 


Oxford University Press, 


MILFORD 
Amen Corner, London, E.C.4 
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+ ACTING CLOTHES FOR HIRE ¢ 
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If you like ~ Drama”™’—fill up this Form. 

Please send me ‘‘ DRAMA’’ monthly as issued, 
for which I enclose postal subscription of 7,6, for 
Twelve numbers beginning with the May issue. 


Name 


Address 


To the Publisher of ‘* DRAMA,"’ 


10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 

















Quaint Reproductions 
of OLD POTTERY 


in Cheerful Colours 


1 
I 
I 
I Y Cottage Pottery intrigues all 
I lovers of quaint designs and 
: fresh, sunny colouring. It adds an in- 
spiriting touch of colour to any home, 
I : but it is peculiarly suitable for the 
| ) small house and country cottage. 
XS : Its utility is equal to its charm, and 
I “j the prices are as moderate as can 
| Leste ; be desired. 
Breakfa ¢ Six Per “ Persian Pi Send for my booklet (with Price List) 
: a boa aa illustrating in actual colours my range of 
| Cheerful Pottery for the table or bedroom 
with some charming ornamental pieces. 
l 
J 
: 


Cottage Pottery by Norman W. Franks 


Dept. D, CHEPSTOW PLACE, BAYSWATER, LONDON, W. 2. 


St. James’s, 6. 





Your To the Hon. Secretary, British Drama League, 


10, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


« « 
{ Yl V ilege I nominate the following for membership in the 


League : 


As a Member of The British Drama League ne 
it is your privilege to recommend for 





membership in the League any of your 
friends or acquaintances who would 
benefit thereby and who could help us in 
the good work. Name 


Address 


It might be said that this is not only a 
privilege but also a duty, and we appeal Address . 
for your prompt and hearty interest in 
strengthening our organization. Nani 

Will you speak about the League’s work 
and its claims to your friends? Will 
you send us their names so that we may 
et in touch with them direct and invite 
them to join us in this interesting and 
helpful work ? eo 

Just fill in and decach the coupon, post it Nominating Member: 
to Headquarters, and we will send full 
particulars by return. 


Address . 


Name 


Membership Fee includes Subscription Address . 
to the Magazine 














